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ABSTRACT 

This booklet is part of the •'Getting to Grips 
with...** series, vhich is intended for the general reader who wants 
to understand important trends in vocational education and training. 
It is designed to provide the reader with an understanding of the 
main practical aspects of on-the-job training. The booklet is n two 
parts. The first part, a description of the subject matter that 
should be clear to any interested layperson, covers the following 
topicss (1) the need for effective on-the-:,ob training in Australia; 
(2) how to determine training needs? (3) different approaches and 
methods of on-the-job training; (4) how to deliver on-the-job 
training; and (5) how to evaluate on-the-job training programs. These 
topics are illustrated by three case studies taken from a raiige of 
Australian enterprises. The second part gives ^n annotated list of 25 
publications for those who want to read f urthet . Each annotation 
consists of the author or sponsoring organization, publication data, 
titles publisher, and content sximmary. (TLB) 
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ABOUT THE SERIES 



The "Getting to grips with ..." series has been written for 
the general reader who wants to understand important 
trends in vocational education and training. 

Each booklet is in two parts. The first part comprises a 
description of the subject matter in a manner which is 
intended to be clear to any interested layperson. The second 
part gives an annotated list of publications for those who 
want to read further. 

Other titles in the series include: Getting to grips with skills 
audits. Gemngf to grips with conyxtency based training arui 
assessment. Getting to grips with key techi^ologies and 
Getttiig to grips with on the Job competencies. 

The Series Editor is Dr. William Hall. Executive Director. 
TAFE National Centre for Research and Development. The 
Series Designer is Bain Middleton. Photographs were 
provided by Advertiser Newspapers Ltd and News Ltd. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This booklet is desired to provide the reader with an 
understanding of the main practical aspects of on-the-job 
training. 

In Australia's current economic climate, properly delivered 
on-the-job training is crucial to the improvement of 
productivity and efilciency in the workplace, if this is to 
happen, however, many people with no prior experience or 
formal qualifications in training will need to be involved In 
the planning, delivery and management of training. 

The booklet will cover the following topics: 

* the need for elTccUve on-the-job training in Ausvral-a 

* how to determine training needs 

* different approaches and methods of on-the-job training 

* how to deliver on-the-job training 

* how to evaluate on-the-job training programs. 

These will be Illustrated by case studies taken from a range 
of Australian enterprises. 

Managers, supervisors and experienced worker who are 
called on to deliver on-the-job training should ilnd this 
booklet useful. Although some may already have experience 
In delivering training programs, the new emphasis on 
competency-based training in Australian industry is likely to 
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mean that many will be taking on this role for the first time. 

On-the-job training is particularly effective for induction of 
new employees and for use by supervisor who have a 
responsibility to assist their subordinates* career 
development. 



WHAT IS ON^THE^OB TRAINING? 



On-the-job tnJning can ^Unplf be di»csltHsd as the 
fonnation f ^^'^Ti faf^Q«y^^*<, ge and attitude occuning in 
the trainee's normal workplace. 

This process may range from very stnjctured training with 
highly predictable outcomes such as in the ccM:kpit of an 
aeroplane, to very informal acquisition of skills as may 
happen when a new apprentice is told to spend a few days 
just watching an experienced tradesperson ui work. 
Between these two extremes He many levels of on-the-job 
training. These will dilTer not only in terms of stnjcture. but 
also in duration, methodology, cost, effectiveness, efilciency 
and external recognition. On-the-job training may or may 
not involve a trainer, training materials or training 
technology. 

The importance of on-the-j ob training 

Although the need for effective on-the-job training in 
Australia has been advcK^ated by most industrial educators 
and professional associations for numy years, its value has 
only been widely promoted to inc.ustry quite recently. John 
Dawkins, the Federal Minister for Employment. Education 
and Training, recognised its Importance in his 1988 
discussion paper Industry training in Australia the nt*cci for 
change. 

In this paper Dawkins expressed concern at the inadequacy 
of the national training eflbrt in tenns of its ability to meet 
the demands of international competitiveness, structural 
adjustment and ti*chnolog{cal change. According to the 
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Australian Bureau of Statistics and the Bureau of Labour 
Market Research, as many as one third of Australian 
enterprises spend nothing on formal training. In addition 
expenditure between Industries varies greatly. It is relatively 
low ill agriculture, retail, construction, recreation and textile, 
clothing and footwear and high in communications, mining, 
finance, chemicals and public administration. 

International competition 

Overseas, on-the-job training is generally more highly ralued 
than in Australia. Northern European countries. Japan and 
rapidly expanding economies such as Korea, Singapore and 
Taiwan all invest much more heavily in this area. While the 
USA does not have such a notable tradition of on-the-job 
training, certain of its enterprises have a reputation for 
exemplary practice. For example. IBM, Motorola, Disney. 
Federal Express and the retailer Nordstrom attribute their 
success in the market-place to their investment in employee 
training. According to Bill Wiggenhom. Director of Training 
at Motorola: 

We've documented tfw savitms from the statistical 
process amtrcA methods and problem'Solvir^J methods 
we*De trained our people iru We're running a rate oj 
return of about 30 times the dollars invested - which 
is u}hy we've gotten pretty good support from scntor 
management. 

While the reasons for Australia's lack-lustre international 
economic performance extend b^ond inadequate training, 
there is wide agreement among business, unions and 
government that improving the rate of skill formation is 
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crucial to any sustainable recovery. Put simply by Peter 
Kirby (1990): 



* economic performance depends on higher prtKluctivity; 

* productivity depends on skills; 

* skills will be tested by credentials: 

* credentials will be given on reaching a specified level 
of competence: 

* competence is developed through training. 
Prescriptions for Aastialia 

In January 1989 the Emplo3mient and Skills Formation 
Council was asked by Minister Dawkins to seek comments 
on his discussion paper from a wide range c nterested 
parties. Their subsequent report contained a number of 
signlilcant conclusions which included: 

that industry should contribute at least as much to 
improving training arrangements as governments; 

that improvements in training are largely dependent 
on the quality of industries' analyses of their needs; 

that the industrial parties have a pivotal role in 
implementing competency-based training: 

that most enterprises have yet to Integrate training with 
their human resource strategies and business plans: 

^ 70 
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• that Industry would benefit from a more diverse 
network training providers; 

♦ that financial incentives be available to employers who 
can demonstrate the provision of structured on-the-job 
training designed to achieve specific outcomes. 

These and other findings were used in the formulation of the 
TValning Guarantee legislation which was enacted in 1990. 
While its opponents portray the Ttaining Guarantee as an 
unnecessary burden on industry, its main benefit to date 
has been to focus attention on the need to develop 
competencies in a more structured manner. 

Tlie Federal Government s strategy for the rcconstrut'tion of 
Australian industry hinges on twc major pclicy initiatives: 
award restructuring and skill fomiation. In order to regain 
comparative international advantage, the Government Is 
determined to overcome the interrelated problems of 
restrictive industrial awards, demarcation, outmoded 
management practices and inadequate training of the 
workforce. Its objective in this regard 1h best summarised in 
one of the Structural Efficiency IMnclples handed down by 
the Industrial Kelations Commission in 1988: 

, . . to i'stablish skill related career paths whicfi 
provide an incentive for uK)rker5 to continue to 
pariiciixite in skill Jormation - - - 

This objective ck^arly states the need for workers to .undergo 
training and retraining throughout their careers: quite a 
daunting proposition for the many Australians who believe 
that their education and initial vocational training will be 
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adequate for their entire working lives* What may be less 
obvious Is the need for this training to be delivered to a far 
greater number of people and in a greater variety of modes 
than are currently supplied by the traditional providers of 
training. 

Training will play a vital role in industry restructurisig in 
Australia. Hayton U 990) states: 

. • . training is a medium to long term Investment in 
our ux^force - on inw^stnwnt Just as inyx^ont if 
not more imix>rtant than investment in equipment 

It is now widely acknowledged that investment in tralrlng. 
particularly on-the-job training needs to be increased 
substantially in Australia, 

iB training the answer? 

This begs the question as to whether adequate training can 
be provided In time to deliver Australia from the economic 
doldrums? And a crucial part of the answer would appear to 
lie in the ability of our enterprises to conduct effective on- 
the-job training. Our track record in this field can hardly 
give rise to much oplimisni. 

With the exception of some larger corporations, parts of the 
public sector and defence and emergency services. 
Australian enterprises generally do not ha^ e a tradition of 
providing stnjctured on-the-job training for their employees. 
This deficiency is particularly apparent in small businesses 
and in the agricultural sectors. Instead, employers have 
relied on external training providers such asTAFE, the 
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importation of skills from overseas and ihe poaching of 
skiiied labour from thoue enterprises that have Invested In 
training. 

In many ways this situation is ihe result of cultural and 
historical factors. Until the 1980s Australia's trade balance 
was sustained by primary products which enjoyed stable 
prices. Local manufacturers were largely insulated from 
global competition by larilT protection and Import quotas. 
Tljis lulled many Australian enterprises and workers into a 
complacency which liiis been characterised by ineftkienl 
production and work practices and little investment in 
traininf^. 




Declining demand for our primary products and instability 
in world prices has brought to an end our reliance on the 
agriculture and resource sectors which in the past kept the 
economy afloat- Because of lack of competitiveness, 
however, the manufacturing and service sectors have been 
unable to assume this rote. 

There still persists a widespread, false belief that Australia 
can stage an economic recovery through hard work and belt- 
lightening. While there may be some historical evidence for 
this point of view, it is generally recognised that we need to 
work smarter rather than harder to succeed internationally. 
If we excimine those countries that have overtaken Austmlia 
economically, none have done so by reducing wages or living 
conditions. One consistent characteristic of their success, 
however, is an emphasis on skill formation within their 
workforces. 

Unfortunately in Australia there exists some reluctance 
towards a solution which emphasises education and 
training, lliere is still a perception that economic success is 
possible through brawn rather than brain. And so we cut 
down our academic tall poppies, squeeze our education and 
research in^stltutions and ignore the need to invest in 
eficctivc on-the job training programs- 

The myth that we can progress by using yesterday's ad hoc 
hit -or- miss training techniques must be pt3t to rest swiiWy, 
In the 1990s 11 !s no longer possible to rely on draining by 
osmcxsis' {i.e. sitting next to Bmce or Betty). Nor can we 
assume that competencies will result by simply sending an 
employee to a TAPE college. University or on a short course. 
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Another related problem has been a narrow focus on training 
delivery. According to Hall (1990) our trair'jig institutluns 
and Industiy alike have tended to concentrate on the how. 
where and when* of training, to the exclusion of equally 
important considerations such as needs anafyses. 
ciirriculum development, assessment and accreditation. In 
addition the skills formation requirements of award 
restructuring and the move to competency-based lnsti*untion 
demand a more sophisticated approach. Only when all these 
factors are dealt with in a s3nstematic fashion can training be 
seen as a truly effective contributor to Australia's ccononac 
recovery. 
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DETERMINING ON-THE-JOB TRAILING NEEDS 



To paraphrase the Cheshire cat from Alice in Wondedandi 

(f you don't much care where y<m're going, 
then it ux>n't matter which way you go. 

For many enterprises, unfortunately this epitomises their 
approach to on-the-job training. Too often training Is 
prescribed as a panacea for all sorts of organisational ills. 
In other words, there Is a tendency to assume the need for 
training without any systematic examination and analysis of 
the situation. 

Examples of these shoot from the htp* reactions are: 

* if It s a quality problem, ihen a three day total 
quality control training for one or two employees should 
put it right: 

* if It's a safety problem, then a two day accident 
prevention course should do the trick: and 

* If our financial planning is awiy. then let's enrol the 
accountant in an MBA program. 

At the risk of stating the obvious, training can only be 
reliably expected to solve problems that relate to deficiencies 
in human performance in terms of knowledge, skills and 
attituf -es. According to Mager and Pipe (1970). It Is essential 
to establish whether or not the problem Is actually a 
performance deficiency. To do this, a training needs analysis 
should be carried out. 
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A Txfdning Needs Analysis fTNA) Is the determination of 
the di£fexences between the actual condition (what is) 
and the d^red condition (what should he) in hnman 
perfonnance in texms of hnowl^lge, skiUs and attitudes. 

Guthrie (1987) 

Manual skills, knowledge skills and attltudinal skills all 
contribute to human performance. Each skill t3^e often 
overlaps as described by Hayes (1990) In Figure 1. 




Competence »^rfonnanc» 



Figure 1: Overlapping of skill types 

Where knowledge and skill overlap we have the area of 
competency. Tliis is the condition where the pcreon is 
capable of performing a job or task. However, this does not 
necessarily mean that the person will perform. It is 
necessary to add the third dimension of attitude to ensure 
that the job gets done. 

When conducting a TNA. competence (i.e. knowledge and 
skills) are often easier to assess than attitudes. This is 
because they are usually easier to describe and quantify. In 
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John Foyster s book in this series. Ostting to grips with 
amipetency-based training and assessment he outlines three 
components of comi^ence that promote easy assessment: 

* a precise, concise statement of the range of skills 
to be perfonned; 

^ the standards of performance such as production rate, 
error rate and level of quality; and 

* the conditions under which performance is required 
c^g. work environment, time, tools and equipment. 

Provided these components are clearly specified, 
determination of competence should be straightforward- 
Employees can simply be asked to demonstrate whether they 
can perform a task orjcb under normal working conditions- 
Attitudes however, are often more dlfllcult to specify in a way 
that makes their assessment clear cut. For example, how do 
you determine whether an employee has *high motivation'* 
*a courteous telephone manner* or *a commitment to 
excellent service?' While it may be possible to infer the 
presence of such attitudes from the employee's overt 
behaviour or work output* it can be very difilcult to actually 
measure them in isolation. And even if attitudes can be 
measured, there can be no guarantee that they will be 
applied with the same consistency as proven competencies. 

Nevertheless attitudes are a vital comj>onent of performance 
in the workplace. Indeed, in highly competitive industries 
(e.g. the service sector) attitudes are often the key 
determinant of an enterprise s success. So we cannot put 
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attitudes In the *too hard basket'. If we are to Identify 
correctly the on-the-job training needs in this area. It is 
necessaiy to get to grips with appropriate methcxis of 
assessment. 

Training needs analyses may be conducted at various levels: 
industry, occupation, enterprise and sub-enterprise. Their 
application in this booklet is mainly at the enterprise or sub- 
enterprise level. 

Training needs analyses should not be confused with 
occupational analyses which are concerned with the 
identlHcation of jobs, duties and tasks. However, it may be 
necessary to conduct an occupational analysis prior to a 
TNA if this basic information is not available from Job 
descriptions. Fortunately the techniques for conducting 
TNAs and occupational analyses are similar. 

Trff^wing needs analTsts methodologies 

There are five main types of TNA methods; 

* examination of enterprise knowledge and records 

* observation 

* interview 

* queslionnaii^ 

* group process. 

Even in the briefest TNA. it is likely that at least two of these 
will need to be employed. This is because basic content for 
the main method (e.g. questions for an interview) are often 
derived from another method {e.g. enterprise records). 
Although there is some overlap between these types, it is 
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useful to consider each separately. A more complete 
discussion of TNA methodology can be found !n the 
monograph by Hayton and others (1989) Training needs 
ancdysis. 

• Enterprise knowledge and records 

For most organisations this is an obvious starting place 
for a TNA. Valuable sources of Information about 
employees' performance and training needs can often be 
obtained from the following people: 

* workers 

* line supervisors 

* trainers 

* engineers 

* safety olBcers 

* quality control officers 

* union job delegates. 

Company records may also be a source of information, 
although not always in formats that immediately reveal 
training needs. Needs may be directly or indirectly 
obtained from data such as: 

* daily logs and diaries 

* quality control reports 

* accident/damage reports 

* waste* spoiled work and rework rates 

* machine production and downtime rates 

* Job descriptions 

* training records 

* exit interview records. 
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The Critical Incident Technique, which is a well- 
develop«l method for examining significant events in 
the production prcxzess (e.g. accidents, outstanding 
achievement), may also be used to infer training needs. 

The main advantages of a training needs analysis using 
enterprise knowledge and records are: 

* the information is accessible 

^ specific to a given job. prwess. machine or area 

* often quantified 

^ longer term, historical perspective 

* relatively Jnexpcnsive. 

The main disadvantages are: 

* expression of opinion rather than fact 

* parochial, narrow perspective 

* may lack a bipartisan apprc -h 

* need to maintain systematic* si*indardised records. 

Enterprise Jcowkdge and rr "ords are a fertile source of 
mfomiation aboiit on-the-job training needs. They are 
likdy to bec3im even more useful aj computerisation 
allows for better recording, timely reporting and more 
sophistlcatetl anaVses. 

Observe t ton n;ethods 

These can be divided into forma} and informal methods 
and usually need to be sitpplementcd by other 
techniques. Tradillonai types of fo:^*al observation 
Include method study and jo*^ measurement. Because 

21 
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these are closely associated with the now discredited 
concept of 'scientific management* or Taylorism*. their 
use has declined in recent tinics. 

Informal observation, however, will almost certainly 
feature in any analysis of on-the-job training needs 
whether by accident or by design. By watching a 
person at work some parameters concerning the task 
and the indivldiiars ability are rapidly established. 
While this may not provide hard, definitive data, it does 
give us a 'feel' for the Juo and the asscx^iated 
competencies. From these we are sometimes able to 
infer training needs. 

In using any type of observation technique we should 
remember that the information being gathered is being 
filtered through the eyes and mind of the observer. This 
may result in subjectivity and bias. It should also be 
recognised that if the employee Is aware that they are 
being obseived. then their performance could 
conceivably be affected. Video recording may be a less 
obtrusive means of observation and can allow for more 
detailed examination of a worker's performance. 

Despite these drawbacks, on-the-job training needs can 
be readily and inexpensively determined by an astute, 
experienced observer. Ideally, conclusions reached by 
this method should be confirmed by another method to 
ensure reliabilit> and acceptance. 

• Interview methods 

From the point of view of employees, interviews are 
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perhaps the most satisfactoiy of all TTMA methods. 
Whether structured or unstructured, the interview can 
allow for a conlldentiaK one-to-one discussion of an 
individual's training needs. The interviewer must have 
good interpersonal skills In order to explore these needs 
*n a non-directive and non-threatening manner. 

Interviews may be used as an alternative to paper-based 
questionnaires if members of the workforce have limited 
reading and writing skills. Naturally, if workers do not 
have a gcK)d grasp of spoken English, then the interview 
should be < kicted In the language of the employee. 

The imatrnctured interview is often a good starting 
point if the training needs are largely unknown. By 
using open-ended questions, providing non-judgemental 
responses and encouraging disclosure, the interviewer 
can get quick ftrst-hand information. The main 
problems with unstructured interviews are: 

* the generation of opinion rather than fact 

* the lack of consistency if applied to a large number 
of employees, or if more than one Interviewer is 
involved 

• interviewer and interviewee may gel side-tracked 

• oHrn very difTicuU to trode and analyse responses. 

The structured interview, in which the same previously 
determined questions are put to all interviewees, shotild 
give more consistent results provided that the 
interviewers are trained to a consistent standard. By 
limiting the range of responses (e.g. to Yes/No. multiple 
choice, number or code) the results of a structured 
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Interview should be more consistent and easier to 
quantify than its unstructured counterpart. 

Its main Umltatioiis are: 

• takes longer to prepare 

• restricts the range of possible findings 

• relatively expensive if large numbei^ of employees 
are Involved* 

Both structured and unstructured interviews are very 
useful in workplaces where there are industrial 
relations or interpersonal problems. These issues can 
be thoroughly discussed in the privacy of the interview 
setting before turning to the subject of trainmg needs. 
Because work- related i^evances can get in the way of 
identifying training needs, the initial stage of the 
Interview can be used to deal with these issues. 



Case Study 1: Nabalco Tty Ltd. 

In 1990 ihv autlior condurird a romblnrd training nec^s analysis 
and skills audit of 55 electriral, eicrlronir and instrument 
wt>rkers for the alumina producer Nabalco I*ty Ud at Nhulunbiiy 
in the Northern Terrttory, The training needs of the employees, 
who included electricians, instrjment fitters, technicians, 
linesmen. cabJe Jointers and trades assistants were determined 
using a structured questionnaire. 

Questions relating to over 500 skill, knowledge and attitude items 
were develo|xrd in consultation with a working piirty comprising 
seven representatives of employees and management. Initially 
the working? party was given a gencml inventory of skills used on 
the job by electrical and instrument workers. Following two full 
days of small group discussions together with referral buck to 
their colleagues, the working party devetoped a draft 
questionnaire to used by the interviewers. 
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Three members of the \ror}dng party and the author acted as 
intci-vJewers. The draft qucstl<ms w»e trialled using members of 
the woiidng party restdt^ in mmte minor nvklifUratlons. Each 
interviewer then interviewed about tra workers. The interviews 
took between 30 and 90 minutes to complete. 

Interviewees were asked to rate rach sklll/knowled^/attitude 
item as: 

• non-existent 

• basic 

• better than basic 

• advanced 

• currently used on the job 

• training desired. 

The interviewers recorded the above number codes depending 
upon the answer given. A variety of reports based on these data 
were then produced. 

Examples of reports Included: 

• frequency of Items where training is desired 

• items where training is deslml from a zero skills base lor 
any emptoyee 

• frequency of zero sklll/knowlcdgc/aititude 

• frequency of advanced skill/kncwledge/attltudc on the Job 

• list jobs of emplc^rces for a paritcuJar training need. 

The range of possible reports Is %^sl and the company intends to 
update the Irtfomiatlon on an annual t>asis or as employees join 
the company or complete training courses. Both the employer 
and the union plan to use infomiation from the database to 
devetop training plans and career i^ths. All other Nabalco 
employees will have the opjX)rtunity to participate in similar 
Interviews in 1991. 

The success of this TNA was largely attrtbutable to the co- 
0|>eration bct%»^n the emptoyer. union and workers. All were 
involved in the planning^ selling, interviewing and reporting 
phases. As a result, over 90% of all workers participated. 
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• Questionnaire methods 

Paper-based surveys and questionnaires are the most 
common form of TNA method. Using this technique, 
individual employees write or code their answers to 
specific, pre-set questions about their training needs. 
In most cases questionnaires are designed to be 
completed without assistance from the researcher. 

The steps Involved in using a questionnaire to 
determine on-the-job training needs are: 

* selecting the sample to be surveyed 

* developing the questions 

* designing the format of the questionnaire 

* trialllng the questionnaire 

* collecting the t^ta 

* processing c^id analysing the data. 

You may choose to dralt your own enterprise-specific 
questionnaire from scratch, or base it on one of the 
many existing instruments that have been developed by 
organisations like Industry Training Councils. TAPE, 
employer associations, unions etc. Hie advantages in 
adapting existing Instruments include: saving time, 
learning from the experience of others, access to skill 
inventories, keeping to industry standards, reducing 
parochialism. 

Apart from general questionnaires, there are a few 
specific survey techniques such as Delphi, WPSS (Work 
Performance Survey System). CODAP (Comprehensive 
Occupational Data Analysis Programs) and OSDAS 
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(Occupational Data Analysis Systtiii). However, they 
are more useful for detennlning training needs at a 
macro ievel rather than within a single enterprise. 

Questionnaire methods have a number of strengthg; 

♦ economical for collecting data from a large number 
of people in a short time: 

♦ high level of confidentiality possible; 

• well-designed questionnaires can be interpreted 
consistently by the respondents: 

* reliability is enhanced if respondents have 
sufllclent time to consider each Item* 

* ans\wrrs can be ccKled for easy analysis. 

Hut they also sufier from several weaknesses: 

* unless all the employers arc survQred it is often 
dlfTicult to determine every training need; 

• questionnaires have relatively low response rates 
(e.g. less than 50%),; 

• unsuitable for people with poor literacy skills: 

* self-completion surveys may offer little help to 
respondents who have difllculty interpreting a 
question; 

* closed questions may restrict responses; 

• open-ended questions can be extremely difilcult to 
code- 

Group process meth(xls 

Group processes are often the most cost-elTecti^'-* source 
of information about on-the-job training needs. 




Examples of specific methods are: Nominal Group 
Technique, DACUM, Force Field Analysis and Search 
Conference. They are all based on the technique of 
brainstorming and contain two distinct processes: 

* idea generation 

• idea evaluation. 

For most enterprises a group of five to eight j^rticipants 
win be sufficient lo piwide detailed information about 
the training needs of one occupation or closely related 
gn)Ups of occupations (e.g. elrctricians. electronics 
technicians and trade assistants). Obviously a small 
organisation may be able to use a smaller group, while 
a very large enterprise may need more. The ^up 
dynamic, however, is influenced by the group size and 
absolute limits of between three and twelve should be 
observed. 

The main aim of using small group processes is to 
encourage by discussion and interaction the generation 
of the widest possible range of on-the-job training 
needs. Brainstorming works on the principlp that you 
need a large quantity of ideas to get good quality ideas. 
Nevertheless, not all groups will spontaneously generate 
a free flow of iflleas. Some members may be shy and 
reticent while others may dominate the conversation. 
For this reason it is essential to have a skilled 
facilitator to help all group members to contribute. 

It takes considerable training aii J practice for a 
facilitator to develop the interpersonal skills necessary 
to achieve effective outcomes from group processes. 
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Because of this, it is preferable for a novice facilitator to 
start with one of the more structured processes such 
as» the Nominal Group Technique. It is also useful for 
the facilitator to have the assistance of a scribe to 
record all contributions thus freeing the facilitator to 
concentrate group members* Involvement. 

The strengths of group pnx'esses are: 

* fast (one hour or less for most techniques); 
' creative {wild ideas are encouraged); 

* good for Identifying training needs in the aflective 
(i.e. attitude) realm: 

* inexpensive (in tenns of ideas generated and time); 

* participative (group mcmbere rather than 
facilitator have ownership of outcomes). 

TTie weakneiBses of group processes are: 

* inconsistent results (i.e. two different groups 
considering the training needs of the one 
occupation in the same enterprise are unlikely to 
come up with identical results); 

* results are largely determined by group members' 
knowledge: 

* can be difficult to control 

Selection of methodologv 

While there is no one best method for determining on-the-job 
training needs in all enterprises, there are a number of 
factors to be considered when making a selecUon(s). Each 
factor Can be expressed as a question to be considered before 
making a choice. 
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Factors to considen 



* Wliat is the scope of the TNA? Is it concerned with 
just one CKx:upatlon or one part of the enterprise, or 
with the entire workforce? Is the focus on skills, or 
knowledge, or attitudes or all three? If the scope Is very 
wide and the enterprise large (say over 100 employees) 
then a questionnaire is probably indicated. If attitudes 
are considered important, then a group process should 
be considered. 



* What depth of information is required? is it 

necessary to know every training need or just the main 
ones? if detailed information is required, an inventory of 
skills, knowledge and attitudes should be generated by 
group processes and confirmed by interview or 
questionnaire. 

* How large is the workforce and how many different 
occupations need to be covered? Not on!y does this 
have time and cost implications, but may include 
industrial considerations such as demarcation. In a 
diverse workforce involving a number of different unions 
{and possibly awards), it wlU almost certainly be 
necessary to set up some form of a joint union- 
management TNA steering committee to address these 
issues and decide on the method(s) to be used. 



* What is the industrial relations climate like? Are 

there major grievances that are likely to affect the TNA? 
Are there participative decision-making structures in 
place? Will the method chosen allow for adequate 
consultation and input by the industrial parties? 

ERIC 



Training needs are ahn^ys high on the agenda of trade 
unions so it is essential from the outset to involve Job 
delegates and full-time ofBcials. 

How much time and maney are available for the 
stud^ Short timelines and small budgets usually 
preclude large paper-ba^d surveys. If should be 
stressed that sufileient time should ahvays be allowed 
for foil and adequate consultation between 
management and employees during the TNA. 

How will the findings be received? Will the industrial 
parties have ownership of the outcomes? Will they be 
implemented? If all parties are involved in the design 
and implementation of the TOA, then its outcomes have 
a much better chance of being widely accepted and 
implemented. 

Are the necessary expertise and resources available? 

Does the organisation have the people and resources 
(e.g. data processing) to conduct the TNA or will outside 
help be needed? 

What information is already available? There is not 
much sense in reinventing the wheel if much of the data 
is already available from sources like personnel and 
training records. 
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TNAs invariably reveal far more than on-the-job training 
needs. Other outcomes may include: 

• training needs that can only be met off-the-Job 

* need for job redesign 

• simplifying the worii method 

* recruiting more trained employees 

* review of awards and conditions 

• need for better tools and equipment. 

In most cases optimum human performance can only be 
achieved by a combination of training and non- training 
strategies. Nevertheless, on-the-job training has not always 
been the preferred option in many Australian enterprises. 

The choice between training and non-training responses 
basically Involves a decision about how origanisational 
objectives are best met. In the past many of our enterprises 
have tended to opt for technological solutions, usually 
Involving the purchase of expensive, imported capital 
equipment. With the exception of apprentices, on-the-job 
training has lai^cly been restricted to training operators in 
veiy basic use of this technology. The results of TNAs. 
however, consistently show a desire by production workers 
to undei^go training so that they can perform a much wider 
range of tasks on their equipment. For example, many press 
operators want to learn how to maintain, repair, and retool 
their machines rather than just load and unload them. 

Employers who ignore the findings of TNAs do so at their 
peril. At the very least they are passing up an opportunity to 



capitalise on the first-hand knowledge, goodwill and 
enthusiasm of their workers. At worst they will lose them to 
a more astute competitor. 

Another non-training response favoured by many Australian 
employers has been to poach trained workers from other 
enterprises. Hiis strategy is hardly sustainable in the long- 
term and has been roundly condemned by government, 
unions and those employers who have made a real 
investment in training their stalT. 

Immigration has always been a good source of skilled labour 
for Australia. But as our international economic 
performance slips, Australia is becoming a less attractive 
destination for those who are able to obtain high wages and 
an increasing standard of living in their own countries. 

TNAs have revealed that the type of training that is required 
to redress many of the skill shortages in Australia need not 
be long or expensive. Indeed on-the-job training usually has 
a shorter lead time and is considerably less expensive than 
many capital-intensive alternatives. Not only does it offer 
these immediate advantages, it also increases the nation's 
stock of skills and its long-term economic competitiveness. 
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APPROACHES TO ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 



How adults leam 

Learning may be defined as a change In behaviour that can 
be observed and measured. It involves the acquisition of 
skills, knowledge and attitudes associated with job masteiy. 

It is often said that learning is a life-long process. Certainly 
there are concentrated pcricxis like the time we spend at 
school. TAFE or on a short training program. But over a 
lifetime by far the greatest amount of skills, knowledge and 
attitudes are acquired in an informal way at home, at work 
and at play. 




(AdTettlser Newspapers) 
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Adults and children botJi acquire skills, knowledge and 
attitudes in similar ways. It be^s with seeing, hearing, 
rer^ding. smelling, tasting or feeling something for the first 
time. Following this initial introduction to a new skill, piece 
of knowledge or value, there is usually a try-out phase. In 
the case of a i^ll. this may mean attempting to do all or part 
of It. For a new item of knowledge or a value, this may mean 
comparing it with existing knowledge and values. Next 
comes the practice stage where we attempt to apply the skill, 
knowledge or attitude. This is often done imder supervision 
or in a simulated environment. When we and our 
instructors are satisfied of our competence, real-worid 
application can proceed. The more frequently we apply the 
skill, knowledge or attitude, the more we Internalise it. It 
becomes second nature and often we use It without 
consciously thinking about it. 

Learners feel more comfortable about their learning if they 
start with something they know before proceeding to the 
new. Obviously adults have some advantages over young 
people because of their larger stock of pre-existing 
knowledge. Children on the other hand are often more eager 
to explore the unknown and are not so hidebound by old 
habits and attitudes. 

In a training situation it is important to keep in mind the 
principles of adult learning. Tlieyare: 

Motivation: adults leam more effectively if they 
imderstand why they need to know or be able to do 
something. They need to experience or see the 
benefits: 'what's in it for them*. 



Ttain^ centi^d apinoach: adults have a strong need 
to be responsible for their own leamkig - to be self- 
direcUng. Thts means that the training should give the 
trainee scope to actively participate in the learning 
process. 

TrasMler of learning: the trainer must ensure that the 
skills learned in the training session can be applied on 
the job. 

Prior ezperience: wheii .raining adults it is vital to 
recognise and make use of their prior learning 
experiences. 

Recognition of prior learnin g 

At present recognition of prior learning (RFL) is a 

burgeoning field. Prior learning is defined as: 

skills and know^c^ (Stained thmugh Jormal training 
(ijviustry and educatkm), uxirk experience and/ or life 
experien(X. Brown (1990) 

The main focus of RPL is the learning outcomes of the prior 
experience, not how, when or where the learning £K:curred. 
Questions of authenticity, currency, quality, relevance and 
transferability need to be resolved so that employees can 
gain credit towards formal quaUflcations or placement in the 
correct skill-related wage classlflcatlon. 

For training on the job RPL is also essential. Firstly we need 
to establish what the trainee already knows or can do so we 
know where to start. Next we nn encourage the trainee to 
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build on their existing knowledge and sklUs by taking them 
from the known into the unknown. By relating the new to 
the old. we provide a point of reference for new learning. The 
trainee can compare the new and the old and modify their 
behaviour accordingly. If previous behaviour Is 
Inappropriate or dysfunctional, then it can be extinguished 
at an early stage to prevent bad habits setting in. 

^ ^^cv and numeracy 

U is now widely accepted that the greatest barrier to skill 
formation in the Australian workforce is the lack of basic 
literacy and numeracy skills. While people from non-English 
speaking backgrounds tend to be more visible in this regard, 
by far the largest group affected are Australian-bom 
workers. 

The impUcations of this situation for on-the-Jc*^ training are 
severe. For instance, how is it possible to provide effective 
safety training If an employee is unable to read hazard 
signs? Or how can quality and accuracy ^u- assured if 
workers are unable to carry out basic measuring and 
arithmetic tasks? 

To address this problem, a number of larger enterprises have 
entered into co-operative arrangements with TAFE colleges to 
provide training In literacy skills in the workplace. To date, 
however, there have been few initiatives to improve 
numeracy skills apart from components of formal training 
such as adult apprenticeships. 
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On- and oflF-the' tob tfatof ^ tf 



The relalionship between oa- and ofir-the-Job training is 
another important consideration. Theie Is Rowing 
recognition of the need to integrate these two components 
wherever possible. In- house trainers should be fully aware 
of the training provided to their employees by external 
agencies such as TAFE. Conversely the external providers 
need to 'get closer to their clients* and develop a clearer 
understanding of the needs of both the trainees and their 
employers. 

If on- and off-the-job training are co-ordinated and 
complementaiy. then the trainee will be provided with a 
powerful learning experience. But to achieve this, there 
needs to be greater mutual recognition by in-house and 
external trainers of their counterparts' contribution. This 
Joint approach would be enhanced if there were ^eater 
opportunities for In-house and external trainers to swap 
roles. If this were possible, it would have the benefit of 
exposing in-house trainers to a broader range of training 
strategies and giving external trainers greater insight into 
production processes and the real- world needs of their 
clients. 

Action learning 

Most adults prefer an action or hands-on appn^ch to 
learning rather than a theoretical, or classroom-based style. 
According to Barry SmlUi (1989) action learning assumes 
that adults bring to the learning situation prior knowledge 
and skill, rather than a vacuum to be filled by an expert 
trainer. V. also recognises the power of individual 



experiential learning and links this to practical action. 
Action learning was developed in the UK by Prof. Reg 
Revans over 40 years ago and has been used successful^ 
world-wide in a variety of enterprises. In Australia it is used 
in on-the-job training of employees at ICI. ACI and 
Commonwealth Government Departments. It is also slowly 
gaining acceptance in some universl^ MBA programs. 

Smith's 11989) Action Learning model is set out in Figure 2. 
The action component is the inner cycle and the learning 
component, the outer cycle. 
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Figure 2: Action Learning Model (Smith 1989) 



In the context of on-the-job training, action learning focuses 
on human performance problems In the workplace. 
Trainees, their co-workers and trainers all Interact to 
overcome these. The trainer's role is more of an adviser or 
coach rather than a teacher and the learning material is 
derived firom the job, rather than firom books or irrelevant 
case studies. Differences between action learning and more 
traditional approaches are illustrated In Figure 3. 



Tmditioiial Learning 


Action Ixinniteg t 


Trainer centred 


Ti^nee centred 


Passive 


Active 


Indhidual orientatJon 


Based on work group 


1 Stucfy other organisations 


Stu<fy own organisation 


1 Historic case studies 


Current re^J cases 


Programmed knowledge (PK) 


PK plus questioning | 


TTieoiy 


Theory and practice | 


Input based 


Output/results based | 


Psast OTlented 


Present and future | 


Low risk 


Higlier risk 



Figure 3: Tradifiox^ learning and action leamiag 
compired. 

Although action learning was originally devised to assist 
management with problem-solving, it Is equally useful for 
training employees at all levels within an organisation. 
Depending upon the trainees* level of experience and 
preferences, the most efiective learning outcomes may be 
achieved using a blend of traditional and action learning 
approaches. 
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Tht principles of action learning can be applied with most of 
the common delivery modes for on-the-job training. 
Including: 



• one-to-one instruction 

• small group instruction 

• self'directcd teaming 

• computer assisted instruction. 

Obviously the> are not compatible with very regimented 
'chalk and talk* lectures or with simulation exercises thai are 
not good approximations of real work. 

While the trainer s role in action learning is low-key. 
preparation, planning and management of on-the-job 
training are still essential. The trainer may also need to 
develop new skills as a coach and mentor, rather than as a 
subject expert and leciurer. Crucial to the success of action 
learning is the ability for the trainee to pose searching 
questions and then find the answers. For this reason the 
trainer should avoid providing immediate answers to the 
trainee's questions. Rather, the trainer should help the 
trainee to formulate the right questions and guide the 
research required to find the answers. 



Case Study 2: Northern Territory Police 

The Northern Territory's -ichool- based police community relations 
program provWes a good example of action learning in on-the-job 
training. School- based police community relations Is a proactive 
community development program which targets students 
throughout their school years. Us aim Is to maintain and 
improve the relationship between police and the community. 

Experienced police officers recruited Into the program for a 
minimum of two years, are based at 18 secondary schools in 
major centres. They provide outreach services to the surrounding 
community, tneludlng four to six feeder prlmaiy schools. 



A major pa/t of this prqgram. which is unique in Austialtei^ is 
D JV.RE. : Drug Abuse Resistance Education. Newly appointed 
school-bc^ed police ofUc^rs undergo two and a half weeks 
intensive D JV.RE. training at the NT Mice CoB^. This training 
cavers both content and presentation skills Bxid incKidcs practical 
experience in a school. 

In their first year as a &>s'xux>l-based fXiUce ofUcer, personnel 
undergo continuous on-the-job trairdng supervised by co- 
ordinators. The oflicers develop crucial IntcrpCTSonal, 
communication and prdblem-^lving skills as well as the special 
attitudes required to undertake this alternative approach to police 
work« 

These are enhanced by a routine of referral, practice, reflection, 
revision and reappllcation. When the program ws initiated^ 
school-based police attended fortnightly seminars to discus their 
progress and share approaches to comnKm problems. As their 
expertoice broadened, tte frequejicy of th(^ seminars was 
reduced to first monthly, and then quarlerty. 

Teleconferencing is used to allow oflkers based outside C^rwin to 
participate in the seminars. In-service training is also provided to 
promote skills such as counselling and public speaking. At least 
once a year co-ordinators spend an ettended amount of time (e.g, 
up to two days) with each school-based officer- 
Examples of action learning situations for these oificcrs include: 

* teaching the D.A.RE, program on a weekly basis: 

* addrc^^sing School Council and Parents and Friends 
meetings: 

* publicising Safety House and Neighbourhood Watch 
programs: 

* liaising with local business people: 

* conducting s|X)rt and recreation activities for students: and 

* explaining citizens' rights to adult re entiy stiKlents, 

The schooM>ased police oflicers meet on a regular basis to review 
their progress and exchange infonmatlon. leather than adopting a 
single* uniform approach to problems, each ofllcer is encouraged 
to develop thetr own personalised style. 

For many officers this type of work Is quite different from regular 
police work. It invoh^s greater discretionary Judgement with 
much more emphasis on crime prevention rather than detection. 




In some ca^ it requires *unfreeKinig' the approach gained by 
police oflkers in their initial i»:>Uce training and on-the-job 
experience. 

In true action kaming style* these school-based police combine 
theoiy and practice to cox^ront real cas^. focus on the future 
and take risks. 



These approaches to on-the-job training strongly imply a 
need for trainer trahiing. In the past, most in-house 
training has been delivered by workers with good subject 
knowledge and plenty of practical experience, but little or no 
formal training skills. Quite often the on-the-job trainer has 
a wide range of othei responsibilities such as supervision, 
meeting production targets* safety* maintenance, record- 
keeping etc. But in order to maxlniise the effectiveness of 
on-the-job training, the trainer needs specific skills and 
knowledge* These include being able to: 

* apply adult learning principles 

* communicate effectively 

* determine training needs 

* set training objectives 

* assess competencies 

* evaluate training programs 

* develop training materials 

* liaise with external training agencies 

* keep training records. 

Competency standards for trainers are currently being 
developed for the National Training Board and should be 
available by mid- 1 99 L 
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Since the implementation of the Training Guarantee 
legislation, trainer training has been marketed by a wide 
variety of providers. It is fair to say that the quality of these 
courses varies considerably. On the one hand, there are 
excellent prc^rams provided by reputable providers such as 
Training Services Australia. TAPE, the Australian Institute of 
Management as well as some pri^te agencies. On the other, 
there art many dubious claims being made: for example, any 
suggestion that a trainer can be fiilly trained from scratch in 
a two or three day course should be treated with 
considerable caution. Those seeking trainer training should 
shop around and take the advice of experienced trainers. 
The Naticmcd Training IXrectory which lists 2^ individual 
trainers, their categories of competence and relevant 
experience has recently been published by the Australian 
Institute of Training and Development and should provide a 
useful tool for those seeking training programs. 
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DELIVERINQ ON-THEXJOB TRAINING 



In this section three aspects of on-the-job training deliveiy 
will be examined: 

♦ preparation 

* actiial delivery and 

• administration. 

If your trainees are also receiving external training in similar 
skills (e.g. at a TAPE college), you should aim to 
integrate both off and on-the-job components. 

Preparatioii 

Once the needs have been determined and a decision has 
been made to meet these through on-the-job training, there 
is usually a considerable amoimt of preparation required 
before training can be effectively delivered. The first thing is 
to establish the training objectives. 

The desired objectives or outcomes of on-the-jda training will 
In most cases relate directly to the needs. Ideally these 
should be expressed in the form of a competency statement 
e.g.: 

. , , (^the end of this training the trainee wiU. be 
aMe to type cxmespcmdence on a personal computer 
at 35 ivotxis per minute with 98% accuracy using 
WordPerfect V 5.2. 

Notice that the objective is quite specific and contains 
performance standards and conditions under which the 
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perfcnmance occurs. This information must be given l»efore 
the training begins so that the trainee knows exactfy what is 
expected. 

Objectives expressed as competency statements may imply 
knowledge and attitudes as well as manual skills. But If 
these are crucial they should be stated explicitly e.g.: 

... at the end of this tra^iry the trainee will be able 
move palletised loads weighing up to 3 tonnes using an 
IPG fork lift truck. He/she will krvm) the maximum sq/e 
ux7H<c(n0 loads for variolic height settings and the 
standard paliet staddng cor^uratkms as set out Ui the 
handbook. At aU. times the trainee will d^Twnstrate a 
commitnmit to safe worldng ptxu:tices by observing 
company and Depcatmertt oj Labour r^ulat&ms. 

If your current on-the-job training objectives aren't written 
as competency statements, it may be a gcxx! Idea to review 
them. 

The next preparatory task is to select the training method. 
Often the choices will be obvious or limited. Nevertheless 
the trainer should look at all options and base the choice not 
Just on short-term cost or expediency, but on what will give 
the best outcome. This means considering: 

* safety 

* adult learning principles 

* the trainee's needs, preferences and prior experience 

* the training environment (noise, distraction levels) 

* training resources available. 
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Some of the possible options arc: 



* one-to-one Instruction; 

* ^up Instruction: 

* simulation exercises where trainees learn on the job by 
undertaking hypothetical tasks or by using simulators 
rather than real tools, materials and equipment; 

* self-instruction where trainees follow prepared 
guidelines which might be presented In the form of job 
sheets, manuals, audio-visual media or interactively via 
a computer terminal; 

* action learning where the focus is on solving a problem 
by collaborating with co-workers: 

* work shadowing where trainees follow an experienced 
wjrker and c^u^fiilfy ob^rve their practices, or 

* some combination of these. 

Irrespective of the method used, it is highly desirable to do a 
Job or task breakdown. Assuming that you are familiar 
with the job or task, this simply means breaking it down into 
logical stepB and key points. A logical step may involve the 
applteatlon of one skill or piece of Icnowledge. It will usually 
have a distinct beginning and end and will often be 
characterised by the use of a specific tool, machine or raw 
material. Key points to be taken into account include any 
safety items or pieces of information that affect quality or 
help make the Job/task easier. 




(Adv^eitider Newspapers) 

For example^ teaching someone to drive an automatic car: 



steps: 

1 . Correct seating posHion 

2. Start engine 

3. Move off 

4. Steering 
5- Speed 
a Braking 

7. Stopping 



Key point: 

Safety l^Us. mirrors, pedals 
Select neutral* handbrake on 
Select drive, handbrake off. 
check road, accelerate slowly 
Keep left, mlrrora, indicators 
Below GGkph 

Keep safe separation distance* 
gradual pedal pressure 
30 cm from kerb* select park, 
handbrake on. 
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These are such familiar skills for most drivers that few would 
actual^ make a mental note of these steps and k^ points as 
they do them. Yet if we are teaching a novice, we would 
want to be sure to miss none out. For this reason job and 
task breakdowns are important. Sometimes the veiy 
experienced trainer being so famUiar with a task forgets to 
teach a vital step! 

Other preparatory tasks for on-the-job include: 

* informing the trainees and their supervisors 

♦ arranging a suitable time and place 

♦ getting any training materials prepared. 

Giving the tiaiiiing 

There are four basics steps to follow when giving on-the-job 
training: 

* Prepare the traineefs) 

♦ Present the training 

• Try-out and practice 

• Application and assessment. 

Prepare the trainee(s): 

* Because adult learners tend to be apprehensive, it is 
important to put them at ease. In a group situation it 
may also be appropriate to introduce each member. 

* State the training object! ve{s), preferably in 
competency terms. 
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Find out what the trainee{s) already knows. 



* Get them interested In the training by explaining 
the benefits in terms of "what's in it* for them. 

* Place them In an appropriate position: i.e. where they^ 
can see and hear. 

Fr^^t the tndnixi^ 

* Explain the context of the training objective i.e. where it 
fits into the bigger picture. 

* If it is an observable skill or behaviour, model it at 
normal speed/timing. 

* Repeat it step-by-step, stressing key iralnts. 

* Get the tralnee(s) to tiy or explain each step, stating the 
key points. 

* Get them to repeat each step until mastered. 

* Put the steps together in the normal sequence. 
Tsy-out and practice: 

* Set the trainees some real work to practise, but perhaps 
with a reduced rate of output. 

* Supervise the practice as unobtrusively as 
safety /quality permits. 
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* Correct errors as soon as they are observ^ed and ask 
trainee(s) to explain the nature of the mistake. 

* Continue the pracUce iintil YOU know THEY know- 
il^ipliGation and assesraieiit: 

* Test each trainee to determine that they have acquired 
the skilL knowledge or attitude. 

^ Set to work under normal conditions, but check 
freqi. at first. 

* Ensure that they know who to go to for help- 

* Follow up and retest as required. 

If the trainees are on a self-Instruction training program, 
e.g. receiving the information from a written or audio-visual 
source, then the above steps will be slightly modified. For 
instance, it may be necessary to provide closer supervision 
during the try-out phase. 

Actmini s terfng on-the-tob-training 

Although the Training Guarantee legislation has recently 
highlighted the need for lajqger organisations to record details 
about employee training, sound reasons for doing so have 
always existed. Some of these include: 

* developing a skills inventory or bank {not unlike an 
inventory of stock or equipment) so you know exactly 
what human resources you have; 
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* recording time and money spent on training to ensure 
its cost-effectiveness as well as for budgeting purposes: 

* recording skills and qualifications for pay and 
classification purposes: 

* accreditation and certification purposes: 

* using the data for surcession planning and career 
development: 

* modifying and updating training programs: 

* statutory requirements, i.e. where certain training and 
retraining is prescribed e.g. airline pilots, firefighters, 
medical practitioners. 

Specific administrative requirements of the Training 
Guarantee apply to all employers carrying on business in 
Australia except: 

* those with an annual payroll below $200.0(X) in 
1990-91 

* public benevolent institutions other than hospitals 

* religious institutions, 

* certain exempt international organisations {e.g. 
diplomatic missions). 

Employers outlaying less than 1% (1.5% from 1 July 1992} 
of their annual payroll on eli^ble traixiing expenditure will 
be obliged to pay the shortfall to the Australian Taxation 
Onice. Eligible training expenditure includes both on- and 
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oflr-the-j(^ training. To qualify as an eligible training 
program: 

* its objectives must be to develop, maintain or 
improve emi^ojrment related skUIs: 

* there must be no other signiAcant objective, such as 
recreation; and 

* the program must be structured before It is delivered. 

Hius on-the-job training is eligible as long as employere 
identify before the start: 

* the skills, knowledge and competencies to be acquired: 

* how? these skills, knowledge and competencies will be 
imparted: and 

* the expected results or how productivity gains could be 
identified. 

Also, the training must have been designed or approved by 
someone appropriately qualified. 

Because employers are required to self assess their liability, 
it will be necessary for them to keep record^ unless they 
choose to pay the levy in full. These records must include: 

* the annual company payroll; 

* net eligible training expenditure; 
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liability {if any) of the training shortfall; 



* who designed or approved the training program together 
with their quaUHeations or experience: 

* the skills, knowledge or competencies to be acquired by 
the participants that were identified before the training 
began; 

* the means by which the training was imparted; and 

* what were the expected outcomes or the means of 
identifying productivity gains- 

These records can be examined by the Tax Ofllce and must 
be kept for five years. There are penalties for failure to keep 
accurate rec*ords. 

Further information is contained in a Tax Office publication 
titled: The Training Guarantee Your Questions Answered. 




The Sheraton Hotel in Dmwln is a 233 room, five star hotel which 
opened in 1986 and currently has atout 200 employees. Flw 
main categories of training are conducted In -house: 

• customer service training 
» on-the-job skilts training 

• management training 

• safety and security training 

• or^anisat fonaJ development . 

A training business plan is administered by the Director of 
Human Resources. The plan includes mandatory courses which 
arc pn^nbed for all Sheraton Hotels and optional courses which 
vary atx-onilng to local needs. 

Customer service training 

Every employer undertakes this prc^jram ^^'hich is known as the 
SIberaton Guest Satlsfactlim BfBtem [SCSS). The program was 
developed in the early 1980^ for world wide use in Sheraton 
Hotels, SGSS contains four 1 .5 hour modules, each of which 
covers a particular standard relating to client contact e.g.: 
greetings and courtesy. 

TlH- modules are normalfy delivered as part of the orientation 
program for new employees by specially trained traineni. 
Training methods involve a corrbination of video presentations, 
discussicms. role plays and questionnaires. Ideally each new 
employee shoukl attain the four required customer contact 
standards before dealing with members of the public- 

The effect tveness of the SGSS Is assessed by a standard measr^e 
known as the Gt^st Serrfee Index (OSI). This is a questionn. 
which guests arc encouraged to complete. Results are sent to a 
central coUectkin point in Iik}ston for analysis and reporting back 
to indMdual hotels. 

Results of the GSI are used as part of an award and incentive 
scheme known as the Chairman's Qub. Annual and quarterly 
awanls are n^de to high performing hotels and individual 
cnjpkiyces. 



This covers topics such as wine appreclaUon. ted making, guest 
check- in and reservathm procedures. For each Job at the 
Sheraton Darwin there are Sf»eci0ed competency standards. 
Training and testing is uiuiertaken by nmnagers and oeivisors 
who have undergone trainer training. 

Management trainiiig 

This covers training for line managers in skills such as 
performance appraisal, leadership, administrative procedures and 
trainer training. It is niainly provided by senior managers and 
staff trainers. 

Safety and eeciirity training 

International corporate sta^k - ds for this type of training are set 
in Boston and adapted by each hotel to meet tocal legislation and 
regulations. At the Sheraton Darwin safety and security training 
is co ordinated by the Human Resources and Security 
departments* Fonnal instruction in fire drills and first aid is 
;;iven to employees- On- the job training In chemical liandling, 
maintaining hygiene standards and safe lining procedures Is 
delivered by department managers and supervisors, 

Of^gan^tional development 

Some of the programs such as Focus Groups (which examine 
barriers to high performance) Involve all employees. Other 
training such as team development and Toted Qnatity Control 
may only apply to selected employees {e.g. senior nmnagement) or 
specific departments. Training to faciutate organisationaJ 
development may be presented either by Sheraton staff or 
ejctemal consultants. 

Comments 

Although the Sheraton Darwin Is one of the sn\alk*r hotels In ihr 
Sheraton chain, it is required to maintain the quality of its in - 
house training to strict international standards. The Sheraton 
Darwin does not repoil particular difficulty in meeting ihese 
standards. 
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EVALUATION OF ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 



There are two main reasons why you should always evaluate 
on-the-job training: 

* to ensure that the training meets the trainees' 
expectations, and 

* to determine whether the training can be improved in 
some way. 

Evaluation methods generally fall into two categories: 
fonxiative (during the training) and summative (at the end 
of the training). 

Formative evaluation of on-tht-job training may occur when 
either the trainer requests feedback about the training or 
when the trainee provides it spontaneously. Trainers should 
actively encourage constructive criticism at all times. When 
evaluation is delayed until the end of a long training 
program, the feedback may not be so effective. If the 
training fails to live up to the trainees* expectations, it is 
much more useful to the overall training program if this Is 
detected and corrected sooner rather than later. 

The method of summative or terminal evaluation is more 
familiar to most people. It is chiefly conducted in some form 
of a course/trainer checklist or rating scale at the end of a 
training program. 

Both summative and formative evaluation methods have 
their supporters and detractors. In the move towards 
competency-based, self-paced training however, the use of a 
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combination of summative and formative evaluation methods 
is certain to ^w. 

Although adult trainees, especially In a group, are usually 
quick to Indicate if your training is deficient. It is probably 
best not to refy entirely on them being *up front'. The trainer 
should make It clear from the outset of a training program 
that feedback is always welcome. Even if you think a trainee 
is wrong, you should accept their comments with candour 
and be prepared to discuss the matter. 

At suitable points during, and certainly at the end of a 
training course, the trainer should ask the trainees to 
complete a formal evaluation of the tmining. Unfortunately 
many of the course evaluation questionnaires offered to the 
author have been inadequate and self-serving. Group 
discussion methods (e.g. Nominal Group Technique) are 
often far more effective in eliciting feedback, even if they take 
a little longer to conduct. 

A few formal trainer evaluation instruments such as Likert 
Scales. Thematic Apperception Tests (TAT) and the Osgood 
Semantic DifTerenlial exist. For many on-the-job trainers 
these will be too esoteric. However, more detailed treatment 
of these tools can be found in Stock. Laird and Likert. An 
academic library will help you to locate them. 

Most practical trainers should have little difficulty obtaining 
useful feedback from their trainees. At the very least, your 
trainees should be given the chance to let you know whether 
they believe the training objectives were met and any 
changes they believed desirable. 
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Quite often a short, anonymous survey combining open and 
closed questions and a simple (i.e. no more than 5 point) 
rating seal can obtain useful feedback firom trainee. For 
example, most trainers would probably appreciate answers 
to the following questions: 





Did the training meet Its stated obJectiTe? 

YES / NO / UNSURE 

Of there are multiple objectives, each should be listed 
separately.) 




2. 


Did the training meet your needs? 

FULLY / PAR1T.Y / NOT AT ALL 




3. 


What was the most ssefui part of the training? 





j 4. What was the least useful part of the tn^ning? 



5. What change would you make to the rraining? 



6. How win you use what you have learned in your Job? 



These questions could also be used as the basis for group 
evaluation and discussion of the training. 
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FURTHER READING 



Austxalian Institute of Training and Develoiiment. 
(1991). NatUmal tndnlng directory. ATTD. Sydney. 

This directory was published with the aim of ensuring ethical 
and high quality training standards across Australia, it lists 
alphabetically 298 individual trainers, cross referenced by 
four major areas of training and development expertise and 
six further csitegories of competence. Other information 
provided on each trainer includes relevant experience, 
qualifications, recent assignments, availability and contact 
details. The introduction to the directory gives intending 
consumers a definition of training and a check-list to be 
used when selecting trainers. 

Australian Taxation Office (1990). The Training 
Guarantee - your questions answered. Commonwealth of 
Australia. Canberra. 

This offers a basic guide to the Training Guarantee 
legislation and is current as at 1 July 1990. It covers the 
purpose of the legislation and defines who is an employer, 
what ccnstitutes an eligible training program and what is a 
Registered Industry Training Agent. It provides details and 
gives examples of how to structure eligible on- and off-the- 
job training programs. Brief information is given about the 
records that employers should keep, how to assess the levy, 
penalties and review and appeal procedures. 
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Bnywa. A. (1990). 'The tecognitioxi of prior leatnlsg* in , 
Assessment and sUmdards In votxOUnwl (Petition <md 
tniining 1990 co^fier&f^cefytJOfkshop report. TAPE 
National Centre for Research and Development. Adelaide, 
p. 120-130. 

This paper examines the following: 

* the context In which prior learning assessment Is 
developing 

* principles and process in RPL 

* International developments in RPL. and 

* implications and issues resulting from research and 
case study work. 

Clark, T.W. (1990). Getting to grips with skills audits. 

TAFE National Centre for Research and Development, 
Adelaide. 

Skills audits are the prcK:esses whereby the skills required 
and held by the workforce are identified. They help 
enterprises and Industries to identily the complete range of 
skills at their disposal and isolate deficiencies in the skills 
required. This booklet explains what skills audits are. 
setting them in the wider context of indu tiy and award 
restructuring. It also looks at when to use and who should 
undertake skills audits. Four case studies are described and 
the implementation of the outcomes of a skills audit 
discussed. An annotated bibliography is included. 
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Dawldns, J. 8. (1988). Industry tndning in AustnUia: 
the need for change. Department of Employment. 
Education and IVaining, Canberra. 

This document is a discussion paper which canvasses Issues 
and options to piwlde a basis for wide-ranging consultation. 
The paper states that persistcait skill shortages exist across a 
range of Industries and occupations. Current training 
activity by employers is uneven, ran^g from best practice 
to no training at all. Recent Government reforms have been 
designed to improve the quality of the training system by 
reforms to the apprenticeship system, advisory mechanisms 
andTAFE, as wt^ll as the introduction of the Australian 
Tralneeship System. The chapter headings are in the form of 
questions, inviting reader response. 

Department of Industrial Rdiatlons (1989). On-the-jf^ 
training: a handbook for training in the workplace. 

Australian Government Publishing Service, Canberra. 

This handbook was developed to assist Australian Public 
Service staff to undertake on-the-job training and to provide 
information and techniques on how to impart knowledge and 
skills in a normal working environment. It adopts a generic, 
adult learning approach which is not task-specific. 

The main topics covered Include: 

why and how people learn 
task breakdown and analysis 
adapting a training program for on-the-job delivery 
assessing training effectiveness, and 
preparing a problem-solving form. 
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Field, L. (1990). Skllltng Australia: a handbook for 
trtdners and TAF£ Teachm. Longman Cheshire. 
Melbourne. 

SkUling Australia deals with the main aspects of planning, 
conducting and assessing jc^-related skills. It is divided into 
two parts. Part One examines Australia's current skills 
shortage and the Unk betwreeii economic performance, 
training and work organisation. Part Two covers the main 
competencies required by trainers and TAPE teachers if they 
are to successfully cope with these challenges. The book is 
extremely readable and provides a comprehensive 
introduction to the main influences on skill formation In 
Australia. 



Foyster, J. (1990). Getting to grips with competency- 
based training and assessment. TAPE National Centre for 
Research aiid Development, Adelaide. 

This booklet Is intended to introduce the reader to the ideas 
associated with competency-based training. It explores the 
meaning of competence and explains what is involved in 
competency-based teaching and learning. The need for 
assessment and ways of going about It are discussed, as well 
as the implications of competency-based training for 
employers, teachers and learners. A short test for the reader 
appears at the end of the booklet. 
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Hall, W.C. (1990). 'Summary and challenges' In 
Assessment and standards in vocational &iucation and 
training 1990 coitferencefworkshop report TAFE 
National Centre for Res^rch and Dt ;'eIopment. Adelaide. 

This paper summarises the document themes presented in 
the plenary sessions of the Assessment and Standards in 
Vocational Education and TVainlng Conference conducted by 
the TAFE National Centre in 1990. Dr. HaU in his summing 
up focuses on the current context of training Issues, 
assessment and standanis in vocational education and the 
challenge relating to vocational education identified within 
the conference. 

Hayes, M. (1990). 'Conducting skills audits' in Training 
and development in Austrxditi. 

This article defines more clearly some of the key 
terminologies (e.g. skill, competency and performance) 
associated with skills audits and training needs analyses. 

Hayton G., fit gl (1988). Training for Australian 
industry: a guide to research techniques for assessing 
industry training requirements. Australian Government 
Publishing Service, Canberra. 

This manual is principally concerned with the development 
of methods aimed to identify industry and occupational skill 
requirements as a basis for developing appropriate training 
responses. It describes methods of Industry' analyses, labour 
market analyses, occupational analyses and training needs 




anafyses. It also presents a general approach to planning, 
conducting and reporting workforce studies. 



Hayton G., £| il (1989). Training needs analusis. 

Australian Government Publishing Service. Canberra. 

Tills monograph focuses on methods for conducting training 
needs anal^^s and is an extract from the previous title. 



Haytoo G. (1990). Getting to griim with industry 
restructuring, TAFE National Centre for Research and 
Development, Adelaide. 

The author provides the reader with an imderLtanding of 
industry restructuring by answering three key questions: 

• What is industry restructuring? 

• Why restructure? 

• How is industry restructuring achieved? 

This booklet contains five case studies plus an annotated 
bibliography. 



Kiil>7, P. (1990). 'Is8ui» affecting assessment and 
accreditation' in Assessment and st€mdards in 
vocational education and training 1990 
co^ferencefyvorkshop report. TAFE National Centre for 
Research and Development. Adelaide. 

This paper looks at the assessment and accreditation issues 
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confronting training providers and industry m the context of 
indvistiy restructuring. These include: 



* assessment of skills gained on the job through 
experience: 

* assessment of prior stutfy/training; 

* credit transfer in the post-secondary education sector; 

* responsibility for maintaining standards: and. 

* power to award and accredit. 

Kirby stk"esses the importance of focussing on client needs 
and argues that many of the reforms developed by TAFE 
systems should be implemented as a matter of urgency. 

Laird, D. (1985). J^prxmches to tnUning and 
development. 2nd ed. Addison -Wesley. Reading. MA. 

This is a very comprehensive treatment of organisational 
training and development. Some of the more pertinent 
chapters are: 

* How do you find training needs? 

* How do you respond to individual training needs? 

* How do people learn? 

* What methods shall we use? 

* How can we measure training and development? 

* How DO you evaluate training and development? 



^ Bfageean* P. (1981). The integration qf on- and qff'the- 
Job training in traine^hips. TAPE National Centre for 
Research and Development, Adelaide. 

This study was commissioned by the Department of 
Employment. Education and Training (DEED and was 
undertaken by the TAPE National Centre for Research and 
Development. The aim was to discover the key means by 
which the Integration of on- and ofT-the-job training in 
traineeshtps can best be facilitated. Successful examples 
from similar systems, including apprenticeships and 
overseas systems, were examined to find these factors. 

Bfager, Pipe, r (1984). Analysing performance 
problems. 2nd ed. Lake Publishing Company, Belmont. CA. 

This book describes a step-by-step procedure for analysing 
Job performance problems. A wide range of possible training 
and non -training solutions is suggested with frequent 
illustrations being offered throughout the text. 

National Board of Employment* Education and Training. 
(1989). Industry training in Australia: the need for 
chtmge. 

Interim report on consultations by the Employment and 
Skills Formation CounciK Auslnilian Government PublivShing 
Service, Canberra. 

This report is based on the 24 1 responses to John Dawkin s 
1988 discussion paper of the same name. Its chapter 
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headings are: 



1. Introduction 

2. Industiy training in Australia: the context 

3. Training reform: the debate and recent developments 

4. Training reform: the next steps 

5. Conclusion 

Plus Attachments A - F. 

Chapter Four and Attachment F are most useful as they 
cover strategies for improving the quality and responsiveness 
of training- 
National Training Board. (1990). Setting rtarional skill 
standards: a disinsssion paper. NTB Ltd.. Canberra. 

This paper is designed to establish the framework and 
guidelines for use by those responsible for the development 
and implementation of standards-based training. 

Office of the Australian National Training Series (1991). 
One to one skills instruction. O.A-N T.S.. Hawthorn. 

This new trainer- training package was developed to meet the 
specific needs of people involved in one-to one skills 
instruction. U may be purchased from the publisher or their 
local agents on the basis of a site licence fee. 
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Pedler. M. (e<U (1983). Action learning in practice. 

Cower. Aldershoi. Eng. 

Tills book explains the underlying concepts, and outlines 
what Is Involved in implementing an action learning 
program. It offers a practical approach while recognising the 
InteUectual. emotional and moral challenge of the action 
learning approach. 

Ssnith, B. (1989) 'Maiutgement education: putting 
leaxning into action* in Personnel today. August 1989. 

In this article the vwlter compares tiaditional and action- 
learning approaches and argues th44t the latter has much to 
offer Australian enterprises in the context of industry 
restructuring. 

Snider. J.G. & Osgood, C.E. (1^9). Semantic dfiffjrential 
techniqite: a sourc^MH>k. Aldine Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 

The semantic differential technique forms an important role 
in most behavioural sciences and in several applied areas. 
This sourcebook is a compilation of materials that illustrate 
the orij^ns, histoiy. criticism, methodology, validity and uses 
of the technique. An extensive bibliography is also provided. 
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stock, J., fil M (1^7). A^essment and evctluatixm in 
training^ Vol. 6 training ^fmology prof^mme. 
Parthenon. Casterton Hall. Eng. 

This is one volume In a series of thirteen manuals that deal 
with training technology. It covers In great detail the 
definitions, methods, processes. Instruments and outcomes 
of both assessment and evaluation. Its style makes for easy 
comprehension and the content includes flow charts, 
cartoons and case studies. 

Thomson, P. & Pcarce, P. (1990). Testing times: a study 
qfa^&sment on <md Qjff thej<^. TAFE National Centre for 
Research and Development. Adelaide. 

Hie development of competence assessment covering both 
on-the-job and olT-the-job training requires fundamental 
changes to the way educators and trainers have traditionally 
done things. This report seeks to document how much 
progress has been made in the area of assessment, both on- 
the-job and off-th-job. and how much still remains to be 
achieved. 

The report concludes with three major recommendations for 
action: 

• to raise the assessment skills of both teachers and 
supervisors 

♦ specify a greater role for industry in assessing on-the- 
job training, and 

* increase the quality of the assessment procedures. 
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Tlxiialtt. G. & ChBlmers, M. (1990). Traiidng Guarantee 
handbook. CCH, Melbourne. 

This Is a largely non-legalist analysis of the Training 
Guarantee legislaUon and its Implications. It goes into 
greater depth than the Australian Taxation Office's guide 
and has a chapter entitled Designing your own training 
pwgrwns. The final chapter contains further references and 
advice on where to obtain professional training advice. The 
authors go further than an objective analysis of the 
legislation by making a well-argued case for training and 
development in terms of its potential benefits. 
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